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A Lawyer Looks at Suez 


**Fugular vein of Britain.” 
*‘Lifeline of the West.” 

UCH emotionally charged phrases have been 
used to describe the Suez Canal. But in the 
deglamorized language of the law, Suez is an “‘inter- 
national waterway,” presenting legal problems in- 

extricably bound up in explosive political ones. 
About two years ago, with support of a small grant 
from Carnegie Corporation, Richard R. Baxter, as- 
sistant professor of law at the Harvard Law School, 
started research into the legal status of the Canal as 
part of the School’s program of international legal 
studies. His work is an analysis of the recurrent prob- 
lems posed by international waterways, the solutions 
reached, and the procedures devised to deal with such 


problems. Although it deals with all international 
waterways, including straits and rivers, it is particu- 
larly concerned with canals and, within that category, 
particularly with Suez. 

In the case of Suez, as in that of international water- 
ways generally, the interests of three major groups 
are involved: those of the user, those of the operating 
agency, and those of the state through which the 
waterway runs. As most of the world has learned dur- 
ing recent months, the “‘user’’ of Suez is plural, to the 
extent of 14,666 transits during 1955 by ships of more 
than 45 nations involving the transport of 107,508,000 
tons of goods. The “operating agency,” until its na- 
tionalization by the Egyptian government, was the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, a com- 
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pany incorporated in Egypt with headquarters in 
Paris, whose stock is held by the British government 
and many private investors. The “‘state through which 
the waterway runs” is, of course, Egypt. 

The reconciliation of these interests—even in the 
absence of such a crisis as now envelops Suez—is by 
nature complicated in the extreme. It involves the 
application of both national and international law, 
and ranges from matters heavily freighted with politi- 
cal and strategic importance to seemingly mundane 
practical problems. And as Mr. Baxter points out in 
one chapter of the monograph he is now preparing, 
there are some vexing issues which any administering 
authority—be it an international commission, oper- 
ating company, or national government—has to 
meet in the day-to-day operations of a waterway. 


From Port Said to Ismailia 


Some of these problems, large and small, Mr. 
Baxter saw for himself during a visit to the Suez area 
in the spring of 1955. He made his headquarters at 
Ismailia, about midway in the 100-mile-long water- 
way between Suez, at the Red Sea entrance, and 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean. Ismailia is literally 
a flowerland blooming in the desert; luxurious and 
colorful gardens seem even more brilliant in contrast 
with the white sand of the desert beyond. The flowers 
—and the thin border of vegetation which lines the 
waterway throughout most of its length—owe their 
life to the freshwater canals which were needed be- 
fore the building of the big Canal could begin during 
the past century. The maintenance of these small 
arteries, carrying precious water from the Nile many 
miles away, is a sine gua non to the maintenance of the 
Canal itself. Ironically, the irrigation necessary to 
support life along the Canal has given rise to one of 





the dangers that plague navigation—the thick tule 
fogs which periodically blanket the treacherous 
passage. 

But on many nights the desert sky is crystal clea 
and then another practical problem rises. A highway, 
fairly heavily traveled by trucks and automobiles, 
runs along the bank of the Canal. It is essential that 
motorists dim their headlights so that ships’ pilots will 
not be blinded by the glare from these vehicles. This 
is one of many instances in which one major interest 
(the state) must enact and enforce laws regulating its 
own population for the benefit of another interest (the 
user). There are many other situations which demand 
cooperation and coordination between sometimes 
conflicting interests. 


Of Bridges and Camels 


For example, the railway crossing Egypt from east 
to west must, of course, cross the Canal, which it does 
by means of a bridge. Extremely close coordination of 
time schedules is necessary to permit reasonable 
operation of the railway, on the one hand, without 
the dangerous and expensive stoppage of a convoy 
which would result if the swing-bridge were across 
Canal at the wrong moment. 

The impact of local laws upon the operation of a 
waterway is bound to be profound. This is true in 
more than just the obvious cases, such as the right of 
the sovereign state to make customs and sanitary in- 
spections—and a state bent on harrassing canal 
traffic might choose to be highly exacting about clean- 
liness. It is true also in more bizarre circumstances. 
The long reaches of the desert used to be a favorite 
route for the smuggling of drugs from the East into 
the heavily populated areas along the Nile. The Canal 
presented something of a barrier, which was some- 
times surmounted in novel ways. One extreme ex- 
pedient employed by smugglers was to force a camel 
to swallow a container holding the drug, ferry him 
across the Canal, and slaughter him on the other side. 
In trying to smash the drug ring the Egyptian govern- 
ment had to have some control over the laborers 
along the Canal. 

The whole question of labor raises sensitive issues 
between the operating agency and the local govern- 
ment. Most American newspaper readers are aw 
of the momentary dearth of pilots to navigate vesse 






through Suez that developed when the company was 
nationalized. Even aside from the high degree of 
on" skill required, the pilots need other pe- 

pheral gifts. Mr. Baxter made a trip through half the 
Canal, from Port Said to Ismailia, on a Greek ship 
piloted by a Frenchman who, perfectly bilingual in 
French and English, called orders to the helmsman 
in Greek and was capable of giving nautical instruc- 
tions in nine or ten other languages. 

The 200 skilled pilots, however, represent but a 
fraction of the number of men needed for the constant 
upkeep of the Canal. Relations with the host country 
must be cordial, or at least not hostile, if the operating 
agency is to obtain cooperative local workers. And 
the same is true when it is necessary to import skilled 
labor for certain jobs, since the sovereign nation has 
the right to issue or withhold visas. 

In addition to labor and the reasonable application 
of local law, the state must be willing to provide—or 
allow to be provided—other facilities, such as ports, 
supplies of water, the furnishing of stores and fuel, 
and means for the transshipment of goods (such as 
the free zone in Port Said). 

In short, as Mr. Baxter points out, it is not enough 


merely to establish an agency to run a waterway. 
Other facilities and labor are needed, and the denial 
of these can as effectively choke off the use of a water- 
way as the literal closing of the passage. 

The practical considerations reported in this ac- 
count comprise only a small section of the study Mr. 
Baxter is preparing. His monograph, which he ex- 
pects to complete by the end of the year, deals with 
the traditional roles of the operating or supervising 
agency, fiscal regimes, problems of free passage in 
times of peace as well as war, and questions of neu- 
tralization and defense. One portion of the study, 
‘The Passage of Ships Through International Water- 
ways in Time of War,” has already been published in 
The British Yearbook of International Law for 1954. 

Today’s Suez Canal—a modern and usable version 
of the link between the two great seas that existed in 
the days of the Pharaohs—is a feat of engineering 
skill. Its management requires other skills of equal 
magnitude. The importance of Mr. Baxter’s study is 
that it suggests all those things which must be taken 
into account when a political settlement is reached 
about the status of an international waterway, be it 
Suez or any other. 





The F Seco State 


“The recommendations of the assembly 
come as a clear breath of fresh air into the 
smoke-filled political rooms of the state.” 


o wrote the Santa Fe New Mexican 

in an editorial last month. 
The assembly it referred to was the 
New Mexico Assembly on State Gov- 


ernment, one of four regional assem- 
blies held during the past six months as 
outgrowths of the national American 
Assembly held last October at Colum- 
bia University’s Arden House campus 
at Harriman, New York. Discussions 
at Arden House on “The 48 states: 
their tasks as policy makers and admin- 
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istrators,” by some 55 national leaders, 
had resulted in a series of general 
recommendations and had attracted 
wide public attention. But, as Clifford 
C. Nelson, associate director of the 
American Assembly, says, “Talking 
about 48 state governments is good; 
talking about eight is better; talking 








about four is better yet; talking about 
one is best of all.” 


The Magic Mountain 


Mr. Nelson should know, because he 
has been closely connected with all the 
assemblies on state government—or 
has gone from what he calls “The 
Magic Mountain” of Arden House to 
assemblies for eight of the southern 
states at Biloxi, for four of the Pacific 
Northwest at Spokane, for one (Cali- 
fornia) at Stanford, and for one (New 
Mexico) at Albuquerque. The assem- 
bly at Arden House and the regional 
meetings were all supported by funds 
from Carnegie Corporation. 

“Moving through awareness to ac- 
tion” might be the slogan of the Amer- 
ican Assembly. Its founders and its 
present director, Henry Wriston, be- 
lieve that informed, candid, and vigor- 
ous discussion of the major problems 
confronting the nation will help citizens 
to take effective steps toward solving 
those problems. One of the knottiest of 
them, most political scientists agree, is 
how the individual state governments 
do their jobs. Since they are individual 
state governments—each with some 
problems peculiar to itself as well as 
with some common to all—it is espe- 
cially fitting that discussions of the 
question take place not only at ““The 
Magic Mountain” but on the local 
scene. 

The assembly in the 47th state, New 
Mexico, is a good example of how 
active and dedicated citizens can or- 
ganize for discussion and criticism 
which may lead the electorate to ac- 
tion. The meeting was actually initi- 
ated by some professors at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, who asked the 
Arden House group, which had not 
planned on holding a regional assembly 
in New Mexico, if it could help out. 
Hence the meeting was run on a 
financial shoestring, but so effectively 
that Mr. Nelsonsaysadmiringly, “They 
really created the dollar-and-a-half 
dollar!’ The assembly was under the 


direction of two members of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico staff, William 
J. Parish and Allan R. Richards, and 
was co-sponsored by the University. 

The 35 participants were, as is true 
of all the assemblies, widely represen- 
tative of all segments of the state’s life. 
There were educators, legislators, agri- 
culturalists, housewives, lobbyists, la- 
bor leaders, businessmen, clergymen— 
even a psychiatrist. There were also de- 
feated candidates for governor, former 
governors, and probably future gov- 
ernors. (Within the course of a few 
minutes at one assembly four different 
men were pointed out to Mr. Nelson 
as “The next governor of the state”’!) 

The participants lived in university 
dormitories and ate in the cafeteria. 
Meetings were held in a classroom 
building; the final plenary session was 
held in a chemistry classroom. The 
academic surroundings provided a quiet 
setting for some straightforward and 
vigorous discussions of concrete prob- 
lems affecting the state. 


In the Headlines 


“NEW MEXICO GOVERNMENT IS TERMED 
A ‘HODGEPODGE’ OF OUTDATED MACHIN- 
ERY” “REPORT BLASTS N.M. PARTIES” 
““STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT CALLED 
ROAD BLOCK IN WAY OF GOOD LAWS” 
These headlines brightened the front 
pages of newspapers in Gallup, Santa 
Fe, Tucumcari, and Albuquerque. 

But though the criticisms were di- 
rect, they were constructive, and they 
did not result from mere vague emo- 
tions of discontent with “‘the system.” 
Careful and objective work before the 
meeting resulted in a handbook, The 
47th State, on New Mexico’s constitu- 
tion, legislative set-up, budget, politi- 
cal parties and policies. The partici- 
pants did their homework, and discus- 
sions at the meeting were based on the 
points raised in the book. 

The participants met for two full 
days of panel discussions (the assembly 
was divided into three groups, one 
chaired by a Roman Catholic brother, 
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one by the vice president of a Santa Fe 
bank, one by a labor leader); in a final 
plenary session they were able to ag 
on recommendations for far-reachin 
reforms in the state government. 

*‘New Mexico’s party system is un- 
healthy,” is the straightforward open- 
ing sentence of the assembly’s state- 
ment of findings. It goes on to call for a 
convention system of nominations for 
statewide offices, rather than the pri- 
mary system. The convention system, 
the assembly believes, would permit 
each party to nominate state candi- 
dates who support its platform, and 
consequently strengthen party respon- 
sibility and party discipline. 


Recommended Reforms 


The assembly’s report also suggests 
adoption of the “short ballot,” under 
which only the governor, lieutenant 
governor, and an officer to perform 
post-audit would be elected; the re- 
mainder would be appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the state 
senate. In this way, the govern 
“could become the state’s chief execu- 
tive in fact.” 

The assembly’s report recommends 
many revisions in the state constitu- 
tion, asks for longer legislative sessions 
(at present the legislature meets for 
only 60 days every other year), and 
calls for election of representatives to 
the lower house for four years rather 
than two. It asks that elections for 
governor be held in non-presidential 
years. 

The report deplores the “‘present di- 
vision of executive power among a large 
number of elected officials and numer- 
ous independent agencies,”’ which “‘re- 
sults in a collective executive, a situa- 
tion which deprives New Mexico’s 
governors of the power to govern.” It 
also seeks an end to the widespread 
practice of earmarking funds (in New 
Mexico’s case 85 per cent) which 
results in a “15 per cent governor” 
who has 100 per cent responsibility fe 
the state administration but can con- 
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trol only 15 per cent of the state 
budget expenditure. 

These far-reaching reforms suggested 

y the New Mexico Assembly are in 


many cases identical to the general 
recommendations for state government 
reform suggested by the Arden House 
Assembly. Young New Mexico, after 


only 44 years of statehood, continues to 
exemplify the pioneering spirit of the 
West in seeking solutions to the prob- 
lems facing her and her sister states. 





The White House and the Hill 


RE the party leaders in Congress 
A actually the leaders of “national” 
parties? Do they manage to reconcile 
the local demands of their constitu- 


@: with the larger demands of na- 
i 


onal party leadership? Do they vote 
more often with the majority of their 
party than do most rank-and-file party 
members? 

A happy collaboration between man 
and machine is producing tentative 
answers to these often-asked questions 
about the voting behavior of legislative 
leaders. The man is David B. Truman, 
professor of government at Columbia 
University; the machine (actually 
several machines) is provided by Co- 
lumbia’s Watson Scientific Computing 
Laboratories. 


The Eighty-First Congress 


With support of a Carnegie Corpo- 
ration grant, Mr. Truman is analyzing 
hundreds of roll-call votes of the 81st 
Congress. He chose the 81st, which 
served from January of 1949 to 1951, 
because it was the first full postwar 
Congress in which the majorities in 


@x House and Senate were of the 


same party as the President (Harry S. 


Truman—no relation to the professor). 

For a man to compare the vote of 
each member of each party with every 
other member’s vote on hundreds of 
issues would be virtually the work of a 
lifetime; some idea of the magnitude is 
shown by the fact that in a party group 
of 250, the number of possible pairs is 
31,125. But for the electronic com- 
puter such a job is all in the course of a 
day’s work. On the basis of data it 
tabulated, Mr. Truman has been able 
to come to some interesting conclu- 
sions about the role of leadership as a 
key factor in producing party cohe- 
sion. 

In the Senate, leadership in the 
majority party is supplied, for ex- 
ample, by the majority leader, party 
whip, and committee chairmen. To a 
great extent the effectiveness of these 
leaders depends on their own personal- 
ities, their skills, their conceptions of 
their roles, and so on. But their leader- 
ship is often most effective when it is 
exerted in support of Presidential 
preferences. 

Through exhaustive comparisons of 
the voting records of the majority 
leader and various committee chair- 
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men, Mr. Truman found that the 
majority leader and each committee 
chairman tended to agree more fre- 
quently on bills coming from that par- 
ticular committee than they did on 
other matters. They agreed even more 
frequently in cases where the wishes of 
the President were clear. But, in the 
cases where the majority leader and 
the committee chairman were opposed, 
the majority of their party in the 
Senate tended most often to support 
the majority leader against the com- 
mittee chairman. And the degree of 
support for that leader rose markedly 
in cases in which the President had lent 
him his support. 


The President and the Congress 


These findings, as Mr. Truman 
points out, “imply that White House 
initiative with respect to the legislative 
program is often an essential factor in 
the effective functioning of the party in 
Congress.” Of course, the legislators’ 
reactions to such “intervention” are 
often somewhat mixed. They show a 
tendency to accept White House judg- 
ments on matters of foreign policy 
more often than on domestic issues. 








But even on many domestic issues they 
seem to feel that such leadership is 
often necessary. 

The public frequently pictures the 
White House and Capitol Hill as being 
engaged in a jealous struggle for power. 
However, Mr. Truman’s analysis al- 
ters this stereotype. Instead, he finds, 
the members of the majority party 
frequently welcome the active leader- 
ship of the President. In consequence 
we can understand why, when the 
executive and legislative branches are 
controlled by opposing parties, we 
seem to get, as Mr. Truman says, “not 
warfare but mutual futility.” 

In the course of his work, Mr. Tru- 
man naturally looked closely at the 
key role of the majority leaders in both 
House and Senate. That role, he finds, 
is pretty much what the leader chooses 


to make it. He can choose to do a great 
deal or almost nothing at all. But in 
the cases where he chooses to do little, 
no one else successfully fills the leader- 
ship vacuum. 
The Majority Leader 

Mr. Truman’s conclusions on this 
point are based not just on statistical 
evidence, but also on long talks he has 
had in Washington with many Con- 
gressional leaders. He has interviewed 
present and past majority leaders and 
whips, and many rank-and-file mem- 
bers, who are perhaps in the best po- 
sition to judge the qualities that make 
a strong leader. The mere recital of 
these qualities would probably be 
enough to send the ordinary mortal to 


bed in exhaustion. 
Boundless physical endurance and 








mental energy are the basic ingredi- 
ents. To them, the strong leader must 
add a phenomenal memory, not onl 

for names and faces, but for a host S 
facts about each member—his idiosyn- 
crasies, his special local problems, past 
favors done for him, and promises 
for the future. The strong majority 
leader also possesses extraordinary 
parliamentary skill, for many a battle 
on the floor is won through the lead- 
er’s agility in parliamentary maneu- 
vering. 

To the casual observer, the opera- 
tion of the national legislature and its 
political parties may seem disordered 
or even chaotic. But close examina- 
tion, David Truman believes, reveals a 
good deal of pattern and consistency — 
more, perhaps, than even the mem- 
bers themselves are aware of. 
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The Philadelphia Story 


ACH year in Philadelphia, hun- 
dreds of high school students 
conduct a mock United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. The meeting is “mock” 
only by definition, for the students 
bring to it a degree of earnestness which 
could serve as a model for their elders. 
The students who “represent” the 
76 member states of the United Na- 
tions actually represent thousands of 
school children who have been touched 
by the activities of the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia. The model 


assembly is only one of the Council’s 
many activities directed toward pre- 
paring youngsters for their responsi- 
bilities as citizens of a complicated 
world. Through forums and discus- 
sions, aids to teachers, and in a dozen 
other ways the Council has pioneered 
in demonstrating to young citizens 
that world affairs are their affairs. 
Carnegie Corporation’s role in the 
Philadelphia story started five years 
ago, when it made a grant to enable the 
Council to enlarge the services of its 
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student activities branch. Another Car- 
negie grant two years ago helped the 
Council expand its work with teachers 
and future teachers. 

By now, some 50,000 students in 257 
public, parochial, and private junior 
and senior high schools and colleges— 
most in the greater Philadelphia area 
but some as far away as Trenton, New 
Jersey, and Wilmington, Delaware— 
cooperate in the Council’s progra 
These 50,000 are the active parti 
pants in the Council’s program; ac- 





tually half a million students are 

reached by assembly programs in their 
hools, exhibits, bulletin boards, and 
ms supplied by the Council. 

In addition, hundreds of teachers 
have been helped in their task of keep- 
ing up with rapidly changing current 
events, through training courses, in- 
dividual conferences, and _bibliog- 
raphies and other materials supplied 
by the Council. 

The enthusiastic Council staff, some 
of whom were themselves participants 
in the Council’s programs during their 
high school days, find daily inspiration 
in the eagerness and energy of the 
students. In planning programs, the 
staff always take into account the 
wishes and special interests of the stu- 
dents themselves. Occasionally they 
find that they underrate the young- 
sters’ capacity to stick to a subject 
until they feel they have exhausted it. 


The Students’ Role 


This year, for instance, the Council 
aff thought the program might be 
aried by having a model Council of 

Europe meeting instead of the United 
Nations Assembly, which has been 
held for several years now. The student 
representatives thought the idea over, 
then returned the next week to ask 
that they be allowed to have the UN 
Assembly again because “There are 
still a lot of serious issues we ought to 
talk about.” With this request they 
coupled another: that the Council not 
import a “big-name” speaker to ad- 
dress them because “we need all the 
time we have to discuss these problems 
ourselves. After all, they have to do it 
themselves at the UN, and we think we 
should too.” Needless to say the Coun- 
cil staff was delighted rather than 
affronted by this demonstration of the 
students’ independent thinking, and 
they will have a UN Assembly without 
“name” speakers. 

Ruth Weir Miller, executive direc- 
r of the Council, confesses to some 

skepticism when she first came to the 


Council about the chances for getting 
youngsters to meetings without drag- 
ging them there. In her previous job in 
TV, she had found it difficult to round 
up as few as six boys and girls for a 
Saturday morning show which might 
be expected to appeal to them as 
glamorous. ““When I walked into one 
of our Saturday morning forums and 
saw 250 students here, of their own 
volition, I knew the Council really 
had something!” she says. 


Special Student Programs 


Each of the Saturday morning fo- 
rums, held once monthly during the 
school year, is devoted to one current 
international issue. Last year, sessions 
were held on such subjects as Soviet 
policy and the United Nations, ten- 
sions in South Africa, changes on the 
Latin American scene, the Middle 
East in world affairs. An expert in the 
field first analyzes the issue; then groups 
of ten students each discuss it. Follow- 
ing the round-tables is an informative, 
rather than competitive, debate by 
four students, and then a question 
period. The forums draw an average of 
250 students each month. 

Special programs and services for 
teachers are an essential part of the 
Council’s student activities program. 
Their value is recognized by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Public Education. 
This year, for the first time, the schools 
have assigned a regular teacher of 
social studies to be a member of the 
Council staff working on the student 
program. “We believe this is the finest 
tribute our student program has ever 
had,” says Mrs. Miller. ““This is the 
most tangible evidence of the Board’s 
recognition of the value of our pro- 
gram within the school curriculum. It 
will result in an even stronger liaison 
between the Council and the Board.” 

The Board of Education now offers 
credit for professional advancement 
and salary increases to teachers who 
participate in in-service courses on 
current issues in international affairs. 
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Although the Council operates pro- 
grams only at the junior and senior 
high school and collegiate levels, many 
of the teachers who voluntarily attend 
are from the elementary schools. And 
although most of the participants are 
elementary or junior high school 
teachers, teachers from business and 
technical schools also take part. 

This underscores one of the basic 
aims of the program, which is to reach 
not only the “academic” schools whose 
pupils will probably be going on to 
higher education, but also those whose 
students will, for the most part, go 
right to work after finishing high school. 
One of the star debaters in the high 
school forums is a girl in one vocational 
school who is studying to be a beauti- 
cian. Her enthusiasm for hair-styling 
and her interest in international affairs 
are equally intense, and she plans to go 
right on with both when she finishes 
high school. 


Special Teacher Programs 


In addition to the in-service training 
courses and the masses of bibliographic 
and other materials which the Council 
furnishes teachers, it also arranges trips 
to the United Nations, as it does for the 
students. And it helps not only present 
teachers but future ones as well. In 
cooperation with the education de- 
partments of several of the colleges and 
universities close to Philadelphia it 
has arranged seminars for teachers-in- 
training. Four such seminars were held 
last year; at each one, the future teach- 
ers heard a world statesman. Then local 
educators discussed with the students 
the techniques of adapting such a talk 
to the teaching of international affairs 
in secondary and elementary schools. 

On a wall of the Council headquar- 
ters hangs a banner with the motto: 
‘In a democracy, agreement is not es- 
sential; participation is!” The Phila- 
delphia World Affairs Council provides 
the stimulus for that essential ingredi- 
ent of democracy in the birthplace of 
American democracy. 





PERSONS 


President’s Trip 


During the summer John W. Gardner, 
president of Carnegie Corporation, 
visited the several trusts established in 
Europe by Andrew Carnegie. Officers 
of Carnegie philanthropies in Great 
Britain had paid a similar visit to Car- 
negie interests in the United States the 
year before. 

In Scotland Mr. Gardner visited the 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland, the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, the Carnegie Hero Fund Trust 
for Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland 
is in Edinburgh; the other three are 
located in Mr. Carnegie’s native town 
of Dunfermline. 

In the Netherlands he visited the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. Mr. Car- 
negie had contributed $1% million 
toward its construction in 1903. Mr. 
Gardner also went to the headquarters 
of the Netherlands Carnegie Hero 
Fund. 

He paid a visit to the Fondation Car- 


oS PLACES 


negie, or Fond des Heros Frangais, in Paris. 

Each of the Carnegie agencies, here 
and abroad, has its own funds and 
trustees, and each is independently 
managed. 


Staff Advancements 


William W. Marvel and Robert J. 
Wert have been designated executive 
associates of Carnegie Corporation. 
Both were formerly executive assist- 
ants on the Carnegie staff. 

Mr. Marvel joined the Corporation 
in 1952. Prior to his appointment he 
was with the Office of the Director of 
Mutual Security; previously he taught 
international relations at Princeton, 
Yale, and the U.S. Military Academy. 

Before joining the Corporation staff 
in 1954, Mr. Wert was assistant to 
Stanford University’s President Wal- 
lace J. Sterling. He also taught at 
Stanford and Menlo College. 

Dorothy Fuchs, a member of the 
Corporation’s secretarial staff, was 
advanced to the position of adminis- 
trative assistant. 


NEW GRANTS 


Carnegie Corporation’s fiscal year 
1955-56 ended September 30. During 
that year grants totaling $7,192,000 
were made; in addition, $2,271,000 
had been set aside to meet commit- 
ments, including those for teachers’ 
pensions, incurred in previous years. 

Income for the fiscal year 1955-56 
was $9,210,000. It is the Corporation’s 
policy to spend all income in the year 
in which it is received. 

Included among grants voted re- 
cently are those listed below: 


United States 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, for conferences 
on mathematics teaching, $6,000. 


Association of American Universi- 
ties, for planning a study of university 
libraries, $2,500. 

American Council on Education, 
for a survey of college housing, $10,000. 

American Council on Education, 
for a conference on the preparation of 
secondary school teachers, $5,883. 

Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, for fellowships in the natural 
sciences, $250,000. 

Long Island Biological Association, 
as a final grant for support of the Cold 
Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantita- 
tive Biology, $15,000. 

National Research Council, to tabu- 
late and publish information on per- 
sons receiving doctorates in the so- 
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cial sciences and humanities, $11,350. 
Social Science Research Council, 
for faculty research grants, $250, 
Syracuse University, for a prelim! 
nary study of training for public serv- 
ice overseas, $10,000. 


British Commonwealth 


South African Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, for the ap- 
pointment of an American psychologist 
to work with the National Institute 
of Personnel Research on studies of 
the development of African children, 
$4,000. 


2) 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


589 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 N. Y. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York is a phil- 
anthropic foundation created by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1911 for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding. It 
has a basic endowment of $135 million and 
its present assets, reckoned at cost value, are 
approximately $183 million. The incoi 
from $12 million of this fund may be used 
certain British Commonwealth areas; all 
other income must be spent in the United 
States. 

The Corporation has a continuing interest 
in improving higher education. Grants are 
made to colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and other educational organiza- 
tions for specific programs. Such programs 
include basic research as well as more effec- 
tive use of the results of research, increased 
understanding of international affairs, better 
preparation of teachers, and new teaching 
programs. 

Detailed descriptions of the Corporation’s 
activities are contained in its annual reports, 
which usually are published in December. 


Board of Trustees: Morais Hap.ey, Chairman of 
the Board; W. Ranvo.rx Burcess; Joun W. Garv- 
ner; Caryt P. Haskins; Devereux C. Josepus; 
Nicuotas Ke.tey; R. C. Lerrincwett; Marcaret 
Carnecie MILLER; Freperick Osporn; ARTHUR 
W. Pace; Gwitym A. Price; Exinu Root, Jr.; 
Cuar.es M. Sporrorp; CHar_es ALLEN THomas. 


Administration: Joun W. Garpner, President; 
James A. Perkins, Vice President; Fiorence 
Anpverson, Secretary; C. Hersert Lee, Treasurer; 
Srepuen H. Sracxpote, Executive Associate, British 
Dominions and Colonies Program; Wittiam W. 
Marvet, Executive Associate; Ropert J. Wert, Ex- 
ecutive Associate; Frevericx H. Jackson, Executive 
Assistant; Avan Pirer, Executive Assistant, Britig 
Dominions and Colonies Program; MarGaRet 9 
Maunoney, Assistant Secretary; James W. Cam 
BELL, Assistant Treasurer; Hecen Rowan, Editor. 
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